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THE CHOICE OF A THEME 1 
By C. H. Grandgent 

Sumite materiam vestris qui scribitis aequam 
Viribus ; et versate diu, quid ferre recusent 
Quid valeant humeri. 

Horace, Epistola ad Pisones, 38-40 

" Before all things/' declares Dante in his treatise On Vernacular 
Composition, " before all things it behooves everyone to adapt to his own 
shoulders the weight of his theme, lest one be forced to stumble into the 
mire, because the strength of his shoulders is overladen. That is what 
our master Horace counsels, when he says at the beginning of his Poetics : 
x choose your theme.' " It is not without interest to ask what Dante had 
to choose from, when he started his literary career. What possibilities 
were suggested to him by the literature he knew ? To answer this ques- 
tion, we must ask another : what literature did he know in the years when, 
having studied out for himself the art of verse-making, he began to com- 
pose songs of his own ? His earliest poem, as far as we are aware, is 
that first sonnet of the New Life, written when he was seventeen and, 
having received a greeting from Beatrice, became conscious of love : 

On every captive soul and gentle heart 

Before whose eyes the present screed may go, 
Greetings from Love, their master, I bestow, 

And beg, their judgment they to me impart. 

Of all the time when stars display their art 
The hours bethirded were, or nearly so, 
When Love appeared before me, nothing slow. 

At thought of him I still with horror start ! 

1 A lecture delivered at Yale University on January 29, 191 8. Most of the 
translations are taken from three of my books: Dante, Duffield & Co., 1916; 
The Ladies of Dante *s Lyrics, Harvard University Press, 191 7 ; The Power of Dante, 
Marshall Jones Co., 19 18. 
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Joyous to see was Love, and he did keep 
My heart within his hand, and in his arms 

My Lady, lightly wrapt, in slumber deep. 

Then on this burning heart, aroused from sleep, 
He poorly fed her, deaf to her alarms. 

And as he went away, I saw him weep. 

(The Ladies of Dante \r Lyrics, 137-138) 

This poem he sent "to many who were famous composers at that 
time," and answers came " from many people, and of different opinions ; 
among which answerers was he whom I call the first of my friends, and 
he then wrote a sonnet which begins * All that is good, I think, hast thou 
beheld/ And this was almost the beginning of the friendship between 
him and me, when he learned that I was the one who had sent it to 
him." This " first friend " is Guido Cavalcanti, somewhat older than 
Dante and already a man of considerable note. His reply is preserved, 
as are two others : one by a minor poet named Dante da Maiano ; one 
sometimes ascribed to a lad who later became a great jurist and a close 
friend of our author — Cino da Pistoia. 

Now, when we look at Dante's verses, we find in them, first, the idea 
of a prophetic dream or vision, which is too general to point to a definite 
model ; it may be Biblical or classical. Then we see the figure of Love 
as a god, common in the Provencal poets, who derived it in the first 
place from Ovid ; Dante probably knew it in both sources. From either, 
or from both, he may have got the sad note at the end — the expectation 
of sorrow from love. More specific is the rather gruesome theme of a 
lady compelled to eat her lover's heart, a legend told in various quarters 
(not figuratively, as here, but literally), and attached especially to the 
troubadour Guilhem de Cabestaing. The figurative devouring of a 
heart occurs also in a striking poem by Sordello, a famous Italian who 
wrote in Provence, and who appears as a noble figure in the Divine 
Comedy. Furthermore, there is in the Bible (Revelation x, 10) a pas- 
sage that may have colored Dante's thought: "And I took the little 
book out of the angel's hand, and ate it up ; and it was in my mouth 
sweet as honey : and as soon as I had eaten it, my belly was bitter." 
The little poem seems to indicate, then, familiarity with Provencal verse, 
with the Bible, and perhaps with Ovid. These Dante presumably knew ; 
and he must have known Virgil, the writer most studied in the schools. 
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There is more to be noted. Dante's poem is a sonnet, a form unknown 
to the poets of southern France, being an invention of the Sicilian School, 
freely used, after the Sicilians, by the early songsters of Tuscany and 
Bologna. 

Furthermore, the sonnet by Dante and the responding sonnets of 
other authors form together a composition termed in Provence tenso, in 
Italy (where it was imitated by the earliest writers) tenzone or contrasto. 
It is a real or fictitious debate between two or more poets, in stanzas of 
the same structure; among the Italians, the stanzas have always been 
sonnets. Here are a couple of strophes of a Provencal tenso between 
the famous troubadour Giraut de Bornelh and the scarcely less renowned 
Count Raimbaut of Orange, nicknamed Linhaure, on the respective 
merits of a clear and an obscure style : 

Giraut de Bornelh, I would know 

Why you persistently refuse 

To praise th' obscure style poets use. 

Now tell me why 

You glorify 
A verse for which all men may care : 
Shall everybody have a share ? 

My lord Linhaure, even so. 

'T is right each one should have his views 

And suit himself, but my poor muse 

Knows well that I 

Am rated high 
When I the easiest verse prepare. 
To blame me, then, is hardly fair. 

{Dante, 115-116) 

It may be noticed that the rimes in the two stanzas are identical. This 
was regularly the case in Provencal, and often in Italian, where the 
practice of replying with the same rimes that were used by the first poet 
was called " rispondere per le rime." 

As an example of a literary debate in early Italian we may take 
an exchange of sonnets between Bonagiunta Orbiciani of Lucca and 
Guido Guinizelli of Bologna, both of whom appear in the Divine Comedy, 
the first as an inquirer into the new style, the second as Dante's master 
in Italian verse. 
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Bonagiunta. Since you have found a novel way to write 

And changed the laws of our sweet amorous lays, 
Both form and matter, turning black to white, 
Hoping thereby to win consummate praise, 
I liken you unto a torch at night 

Which sheds a flickering gleam o'er murky ways, 
But shines no longer when the orb of light 

Kindles the world with all-surpassing blaze. 
Such subtle wit was never seen before : 
Your language is so hard to understand 
That not a reader can decipher it. 
Altho' Bologna may beget such lore, 
It seems preposterous in any land 

To furnish poems forth from learned writ. 



Guinizelli. The wise man runs not here and there at will, 

But stops and thinks, and measures in his mind ; 
And, having thought, he holds his thought until 
The truth assures him he has not been blind. 
Let us beware lest pride our bosom fill ; 
Let us consider our degree and kind. 
Mad is the man who thinks the world sees ill 

And he alone is fit the truth to find. 
All sorts of curious birds fly to and fro, 
Diverse in speed, unlike in temperament, 
And each conducts itself in its own wise. 
God made a varied universe, and so 
Created understandings different — 

Which ought to make us slow to criticize. 

(Dante, 118-119) 

These two poems, by the way, illustrate the type of sonnet that is 
probably earliest : two rimes alternating through the first eight lines ; in 
the last six, three rimes, running cde cde. 

For his sonnet-debate Dante had, then, abundant precedent in the 
literature of his century. His theme, however, was not a literary one : it 
was rather a discussion of Love — the favorite topic among the trouba- 
dours, who were apt to treat it in the more formal type of tenso known 
zspartimen or joe partit, a debating game. There is a very good early 
Italian specimen, the participants being : Jacopo Mostacci ; Pier delle 
Vigne, a sympathetic character in the Commedia, chancellor of the 
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Emperor Frederick II ; Giacomo da Lentini, leader of the Sicilian School, 
called by Dante (and often by himself) " the Notary." Sometimes 
the tenso ran into scurrilous abuse, as in a certain poetic dialogue be- 
tween the popular troubadour Raimbaut de Vaqueiras and the marquis 
Albert Malaspina, a member of a family that a century later entertained 
Dante. Although the tone of the poem is scandalous, the intention was 
probably comic. Such, too, I think, was the intent of a sonnet-dialogue 
between Dante and his friend Bicci Junior, or Forese Donati, a kinsman 
of the lady whom Dante afterwards married. In the first sonnet, Dante 
makes fun of Bicci's wife and her continual colds, due to her husband's 
desertion ; in the second, Bicci tells how, at daybreak, he went out to 
dig for hidden treasure in the graveyard and met there the ghost of 
Dante's father. Then Dante charges his friend with gluttony, which has 
brought him to ruin. Bicci .replies : 

Give back your borrowed clothing to St. Gall, 

Before you sneer at other people's dress. 

This winter many men are in distress, 
For you have fairly stript their hospital. 
And if our poverty is comical, 

Please send to us for food a little less. 

From Altafronte you get many a mess, 
Enough to stuff you like a cannibal. 
If you have Frank and Tana to support 

(God give them health ! ) you shall have work to spare ; 
For with Belluzzo you have naught to do. 
Our hospital shall be your last resort : 

I see you now in gay apparel there 
At paupers' table, with the other two. 

And Dante retorts : 

Bicci the Son (whose son, no one could say, 

Unless his mother, Monna Tessa, could) 

Has stowed away so much expensive food 
That other people's money has to pay. 
And men with gold about them will not stay, 

Crying, when he comes nearer than he should : 

" That fellow with the broken face is good 
At picking pockets ; let us edge away ! " 
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The man whom he calls father quakes in bed 
For fear his robber son may lose his life 
(His son no more than Christ was Joseph's child ! ). 
Of Bicci and his brothers it is said, 

Each brings his booty to his brother's wife : 
Worthy descendants of a race defiled ! 

{Dante, 11 4-1 15) 

At the opposite extreme in sentiment is a tenso in two stanzas, by 
Dante, on the occasion of the death of Beatrice's father. This one is an 
example of the fictitious dialogue, in which both parts are written by the 
same author. The poet tells us that, as he was standing outside the house 
of mourning, he watched the passage of ladies who had been within, 
mourning with Beatrice ; and, overhearing scraps of their conversation, 
he wove them into a speech supposed to be made by them in answer to 
an imaginary question by him : 

Dante to Ladies, O ye who walk with self-forgetful mien, 

With lowered eyes betraying hidden rue, 

Whence come ye, wearing pity's very hue 
And very look ? Ah ! tell, where have ye been ? 
Have ye perchance our gentle Lady seen, 

With Love upon her face all bathed in dew ? 

Ladies, reply ! My heart declares 't is true, 
Because ye walk majestic, like a queen. 
And if ye come from such a piteousness, 

I pray you here a bit with me to bide 
And how it fares with her, to me confess. 

Your eyes cannot conceal that they have cried. 
I see you come, such pictures of distress, 

I dare not think of what is prophesied. 

Ladies to Dante. Art thou the man who oft hath been inclined 

To sing of Her, addressing us alone ? 

His voice and thine, indeed, are like in tone, 
And yet thy visage seems of different kind. 
Alas ! why weepest thou, so unresigned 

That thou wouldst kindle pity in a stone? 

Oh ! hast thou listened to her piteous moan, 
Who canst not now conceal thy sorrowing mind ? 
Leave tears to us, and sad funereal pace ! 

'T is sin to wish that we be comforted, 
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Since we have heard her speak with mournful grace. 

Such sadness hovers plainly o'er her head 
That who should try to look upon her face, 

Weeping would sink to earth before her, dead. 

{The Ladies of Dante's Lyrics, 1 15-1 16) 

Of the fictitious tenso we have some unmistakable representatives in 
Provencal: one is a dialogue between a noble poet and his horse; 
another is a colloquy between a minstrel-monk and God. 

On the mourning women and the death of the father of Beatrice, 
Dante has left us two other sonnets : the first, " Whence come ye here 
so thoughtful and so sad?" contains the poet's question, without the 
answer ; the second, " Ye ladies who your sympathy reveal," combines 
inquiry and reply in one strophe. This theme brings us to another 
literary type, the lament, called in Provencal //#/z^, in Italian compianto. 
Among the poets of Provence, and also among their Italian imitators, it 
dealt with the death or departure of one's beloved or the death of a 
patron or sovereign. The troubadours wrote several fine elegies on the 
passing of Richard I of England ; the warlike Bertran de Born mourned 
over " the young English King," eldest son of Henry II ; an unknown 
poet deplored the loss of two young ladies who had entered a convent ; 
the death of Blacatz, a noble patron of letters, called forth the best poem 
of Sordello. One of the singers of the Sicilian group, Giacomino Pugliese, 
has left us an elegy which begins thus : 

Death, why dost thou afflict me with such pain, 
Stealing my love, and with her all my mirth ? 

The flower of earthly beauty hast thou slain ; 
Now have I naught to live for, here on earth. 

Discourteous Death, to treat my pleading so ! 

Thou 'st parted lovers, frozen pleasure's glow, 
Till all is sad. 

My former gayety is turned to woe, 

For thou hast killed all comfort here below, 
Which once I had. 

Pleasure and sport and laughter once I knew 

Better by far than any other knight ; 
But when my lady forth to Heaven flew, 

Sweet hope went with her, and forsook me quite. 
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Grief have I still, and endless tears and sighs ; 
Society and sport and song and prize 

Are all forbid. 
No more I see her at my coming rise, 
No more she turns upon me her sweet eyes, 

As once she did. 

(The Ladies of Dante *s Lyrics, 65-66) 

These Sicilian poets cultivated a special type of the compianto : the 
lamentation of a lady forsaken by her lover. This theme, known as the 
donna abbandonata, became very common in popular poetry, and, indeed, 
perhaps came originally from folk-song into the literary repertory. No 
doubt there was popular song of some kind in those early days ; but, as 
it was not written down, we can only guess what it was like. That is 
why we cannot be sure, concerning certain themes, whether they origi- 
nated with the unlettered rustics or with the courtly poets. The following 
example, by Odo delle Colonne, certainly suggests a strain of the people's 
muse. The woman speaks : 

Ah me ! to love in vain ! 

Now tell once more, my song, 
Again and yet again, 

How days and nights are long 
And life is naught but pain, 

Tho' I have done no wrong. 

There 's one who 's all to me, 

And he was mine before, 
But now he will not be. 

Ah ! who could suffer more ! 
He treats me haughtily : 

My heart is crusht and sore. 

Alas! what have I done? 

Love will not let me go : 
His image lures me on, 

Which hath enslaved me so. 
Since his fair face is gone, 

No gladness do I know. 
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I hold no joy in fief ; 

Love grants me only hate 
And everlasting grief. 

O Death, be not too late ! 
Come now to my relief 

And save me from this state ! 

Ah me ! why did he say, 

When no one else was nigh : 
" Richly dost thou repay ; 

Thy love 's a prize so high, 
I'd not give it away 

For earth and stars and sky " ? 

And now (ingratitude !) 

He scorns me, and begins 
On other thoughts to brood. 

O God! may she who wins 
My love from her he wooed 

Perish with all her sins ! 

Go forth, my little song, 

To fortune's favored son ; 
And if he do me wrong, 

Strike him, the guilty one — 
But not with blow too strong, 

Lest he be sore undone ! 

But strike and surely slay 

Her who usurps my place. 
Then will he find his way 

To me, with smiling face, 
Never again to stray. 

Joy will be mine, and grace ! 

A variant of the type is the plaint of a woman whose lover has departed 
on a Crusade. Once, at least, the theme was treated in Provencal, in a 
poem by Marcabru. The Sicilians were successful in it, as may be seen 
from the following compianto by Rinaldo d' Aquino : 

Sweetness is turned to canker 

And joy is turned to rue : 
The ships are weighing anchor, 

They '11 soon be on the blue. 
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To Palestine he goeth, 

He goes, my lover true; 
And I (how grieved, God knoweth ! ), 

W hatever shall I do ? 

The Cross should bring salvation, 

And me it but dismays ; 
The Gross brings desolation : 

I envy him who prays. 
O pilgrim Cross, inhuman, 

(Alas ! these wretched days ! ) 
Why sacrifice poor woman ? 

My heart is all ablaze ! 

The Emperor, they tell me, 

Keeps peace both far and near : 
Then why should he compel me 

To yield what I hold dear ? 

mighty God above me, 
Whom all the nations fear, 

There is but one doth love me : 
O bring him safely here ! 

1 Ve told thee now, sweet poet, 

Whereof to make a lay ; 
Let all the singers know it, 

To Syria let it stray. 
Sleep has forsook my pillow 

Nor can I rest by day : 
To lands beyond the billow 

My life has fled away. 

Dante and his group favored neither of these last two themes ; they 
wrote compianti only on death. Here is one by Dante, in sonnet form, 
on the decease of a young friend of Beatrice : 

Ye lovers, sigh ! for Love, our Master, sighs. 

Now learn what grief hath banisht all his glee : 

Love heareth ladies calling piteously, 
Their bitter pain revealing through their eyes. 
Discourteous Death has set in cruel wise 

Upon a noble heart his stern decree, 

Destroying what in gentle ladies we, 
Beside their good repute, on earth do prize. 
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What honor Love bestowed on her, now guess ! 
I saw his very self lamenting there 

Over the charming form that lifeless lay, 
Lifting his mournful gaze to Heaven alway, 
Which had become the gentle soul's repair 
That once was queen of all in joyousness. 

{The Ladies of Dante's Lyrics, 66) 

Another poem by the same author on the same subject is full of con- 
ceits, and is written, also, in an expanded and difficult form of the sonnet 
known as the sonetto rinterzato : 

mean, ungentle Death, sweet pity's foe, 
Old ancestor of woe, 

Inevitable sentence, and malign ! 

Since thou hast stricken so this heart of mine 

That I must ever pine, 
Blame thee I must, till tongue shall weary grow. 
Would I make thee for mercy begging go, 
To all the world I'd show 

That one supremely sinful sin of thine ; 

Not that the world hath seen thereof no sign, 

But rather to incline 
To wrath all those the food of Love who know. 
By thee our life is robbed of courtesy 

And all the goodness we to woman trace ; 

Youth's joyous face 
Hath lost its loving charm because of thee. 

1 will not tell who may this lady be, 

Save by her virtues known in every place. 
Unless one merit grace, 
One never must expect such company. 

(The Ladies of Dante *s Lyrics, 63-64) 

In the sixty years or so that intervened between the invention of 
the sonnet and Dante's first use of it, the form had undergone many 
variations ; and it is noteworthy that our poet, after his ^earliest period, 
should have preferred the simpler, more primitive types, of fourteen lines. 
Of the first four sonnets in the New Life, two are sonetti rinterzati\ but 
we never find in the little book this intricate variety again. Several ele- 
gies in plain sonnet form Dante wrote on the death of his Beatrice, and 
one in the form of a canzone, or ode, " My eyes in sorrow for my heart's 
distress." Here is one stanza of this last poem : 
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Hard and distressful comes my sighing breath 
When thought recalleth to my heavy mind 
The vanisht one by whom my heart was cleft ; 
And oftentimes, as I reflect on death, 
So sweetly to its charm am I inclined, 
I yearn until I have no color left. 
And when her image seeks my soul bereft, 
Such pain on every hand assails me then, 
I shiver at the agonizing blow ; 
My spirit sinks so low, 
For very shame I shun the sight of men. 
Then, weeping, in my solitary woe 
I call on Beatrice : " Canst thou be dead ! " 
And while I call on her, am comforted. 

It closes with this envoy : 

My piteous song, now go thy way in grief ! 
The maids and ladies find, on whom, in state, 
Thy sisters used to wait, 
With messages that always spake of gladness ; 
And thou, the youngest daughter, child of sadness, 
Go forth to dwell with them, disconsolate. 

A sonnet, and also a short canzone, of only two stanzas, " Alas ! when- 
ever I recall to mind," Dante wrote — so he tells us — at the request of 
a friend, a brother of his beloved, really for Beatrice but ostensibly on 
the death of another lady. The sonnet, Venite a intender li sospiri miei, 
runs thus : 

O come and hear me utter sigh on sigh, 

Ye gentle hearts, for pity wills it so ! 

O hear my sighs, which melancholy go ! 
And but for them, of sorrow I should die ; 
Because my eyes, however hard they try, 

Could never pay their heavy debt of woe, 

Mourning my love with such an endless flow 
My heart were eased, tho' I should weep them dry. 
Full often shall ye hear my sighs extol 

My gentle love, who hath her wings unfurled 
To seek the Heaven her virtue hath deserved ; 

And ye shall hear them oft condemn this world, 
As doth my stricken, solitary soul, 

Forsaken by the blessed power it served. 
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Another compianto on the loss of Beatrice was written by Dante's friend, 
Cino da Pistoia, who composed one also on the death of the Emperor, 
Henry VII, whom Dante so admired. 

But enough has been said to show how Dante selected and adapted 
to his purpose two of the conventional types of Provencal and early 
Italian literature : the tenso, or discussion, and the plank, or elegy. The 
former he used for amatory, funereal, and humorous themes ; the latter 
he restricted to one function — lamentation over the death of a lady. 
What were the other lyric themes and forms current in the literature of 
southern France ? The balada, or ballad, — a dance-song actually per- 
formed by dancing ladies, — usually treated, in Provence, some light or 
realistic love theme ; Dante made it the vehicle of delicate sentiment and 
dainty conceits, as in this, little poem : 

Chorus. Ah ! Violet, which once didst meet mine eyes, 
Shadowed by Love, appearing suddenly, 
Pity the heart which wounded was by thee, 
Which hopes in thee, and, yearning for thee, dies. 

Solo. Thou, Violet, in beauty past belief, 

With fatal words didst kindle in my mind 

A furious fire, the while 
Thou, like a blazing spirit swift and kind, 
Didst fashion hope, which partly cures my grief, 

Whene'er I see thee smile. 

Ah ! scorn me not, tho* I myself beguile ! 

Think of the longings which within me burn ! 

For many a bygone maid, tho' slow to turn, 
Hath felt at last the pain she did despise. 

Chorus. Ah ! Violet, which once didst meet mine eyes, 
Shadowed by Love, appearing suddenly, 
Pity the heart which wounded was by thee, 
Which hopes in thee, and, yearning for thee, dies. 

(The Ladies of Dante's Lyrics, 4) 



For the serious expression of love the poets of the Midi had the canso, 
their principal lyric form, which in Italian was called canzone. Of course 
there is much variety in elaborating the theme; but we may say, in 
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general, that the Provencal conception of it is feudal — the lady being 
regarded as a superior, an absolute sovereign, the lover as a vassal. 
This convention was ordinarily followed by the earliest Italian amatory 
poets. But with Guido Guinizelli of Bologna there came a change: 
with him, the conception of love is no longer feudal, but religious. The 
lady is still a superior, but not an earthly one : she becomes a symbol of 
the angelic nature, the heavenly intelligence ; and the lover exchanges the 
position of vassal for that of worshiper. This attitude may be illustrated 
by a stanza from Dante's first canzone in the "sweet new style" — 
" Ladies who have intelligence of love " : 

My lady 's longed for in the heavens above. 
Now let me tell you of her wondrous might. 
Whatever lady would be " gentle " hight 

Should walk with her ; for when she goes her way, 
A chill is cast on vulgar hearts by Love, 

And all their thoughts are cold and dead with fright. 
Whoe'er should stand his ground to see the sight 
Would be ennobled or would turn to clay. 
When she discerns a worthy man who may 
Rightly behold her, he must own her power ; 
For blessedness she gives, a mystic dower, 
So humbling him, no spite can with him stay. 
God granteth her a grace that 's greater still : 
Who speaks to her, escapes eternal ill. 

{The Ladies of Dante *s Lyrics, 21-22) 

Not all of Dante's amatory poetry is in this vein. In fact, an interest- 
ing passage in the New Life tells of his conversion. His previous style 
differs not only in its more worldly conception of the lady, but also in 
the prominence of the author's self: 

Of Love within me speaketh every thought ; 

And yet they show so much variety 

That one doth make me crave his tyranny, 
Another reckons all his power as naught, 
Another, hopeful, sweetness may have brought, 

Another makes me weep full frequently. 

Only agreed in asking sympathy, 
They quake with fear, by which the heart is caught. 
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And therefore, doubting which my theme shall be, 
I fain would write, but know not what to say, 
And thus in Love's bewildering maze am lost 
Would I agreement have, at any cost, 
Mine enemy I needs must call and pray : 
ft My lady Pity, come and comfort me ! " 

{The Ladies of Dante's Lyrics , 26) 

Often enough the Provengal and the Sicilian canso was frankly passion- 
ate; and so are a few of Dante's canzoni — particularly some of those 
connected with Pietra — but apparently none of those associated with 
Beatrice. Two conventional figures of the old canso — the jealous 
husband and the informer — are absent from Dante. 

No material or trivial details are to be found in his odes, which keep 
themselves in the realm of the abstract. In one poem (a serventese), 
unfortunately lost but mentioned in the New Life, he did enumerate 
" the sixty most beautiful ladies " of Florence ; what his treatment of 
the topic was, we do not know. Possibly it was suggested to him by a 
canso of Raimbaut de Vaqueiras, the " Chariot." This poem tells how 
all the. ladies, jealous of a certain Beatrice, resolve to wage war upon her, 
but are ignominiously defeated ; and there is a long list of the belligerent 
ladies. A similar enumeration occurs in the " Truce " by Guilhem de la 
Tor. Another Provengal canso may have suggested to Dante a theme 
of a different type : Giraut de Bornelh relates that, following the song 
of a bird, he comes upon three damsels weeping, who deplore with 
him the depravity of the times. Similarly, Dante hears three ladies 
mourning over the degeneracy of the present day ; but Dante's ladies 
are allegorical. 

Next to the canso, among Provengal forms, may be placed the sirventes, 
a satirical or polemical or abusive poem written to an old tune. Some 
of the most spirited of them dealt with war. Here is a strophe of one 
by Raimbaut de Vaqueiras, composed after he had received knighthood 
from Boniface, Marquis of Monferrat, whom he accompanied on the 
fourth Crusade to Constantinople: 

Gallop and trot and leap and run, 
Night-watch and labor and distress 
Henceforth shall be my business ; 
Cold I '11 endure, and scorching sun. 
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Iron and staff and steel my arms shall be, 
And forest-paths shall be my hostelry. 
Discord and siruentes shall be my song, 
While I maintain the weak against the strong. 

(Dante, 108) 

Although Dante became familiar with Bertran de Born, the best 
representative of this type, he has left us nothing formally of the 
Provencal siruentes class. Three of his poems, however, belong in 
theme to this category rather than to that of the canso ; they are : the 
third canzone of the Convivio, M The dulcet rimes of love which I was 
used," a versified disquisition on nobility ; the ode " T is grief emboldens 
now my heart to speak," a diatribe against the vices of men, particularly 
avarice ; and " Since Love hath utterly forsaken me," a demonstration 
that true grace cannot exist without virtue and love. 

The other Provencal lyric types apparently did not appeal to Dante, 
— such as the pastorela, a conversation between the poet and a country 
girl ; the alba, or dawn-song ; the enueg and plazer, enumerations of 
things one dislikes and likes. Nor did he imitate the ensenhamen, a ver- 
sified set of rules for conduct, nor any other kind of didactic poem in 
rimed couplets, nor the epistle constructed on the same plan. Out of all 
the forms that southern France had to offer, Dante selected three : the 
canso, vehicle of exalted emotion, one variety of which is the planh, or 
elegy; the balada, light song of amatory fancies; the tenso, or poetic 
dialogue. And he made abundant use of that new Italian type, the son- 
net, a convenient medium, which could be used for almost any purpose. 
One other kind of lyric he did attempt once : the whimsical descort, written 
in several languages ; his " Ah 1 treacherous smile, say, why have you 
betrayed " is composed in Provencal, Latin, and Italian. Another " dis- 
cordant" type current in Provence, the lais, in which the language 
remains the same, but the strophes are irregular, he passed over. 

By the time Dante was twenty-eight or twenty-nine years old, and was 
constructing the New Life (picking out and arranging the poems, and 
writing the prose), he had extended his acquaintance with letters. Of 
the Latin poets, he had added Lucan and Horace (that is, the Horace 
of the Poetics) to Virgil and Ovid. He had studied the Consolation of 
Philosophy by Boethius, and Cicero's treatise On Friendship — per- 
haps more of Cicero's philosophical works. He had plunged into the 
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theologians, especially St. Thomas Aquinas. Undoubtedly he had enlarged 
his knowledge of vernacular literature, perhaps taking in some French 
as well as more Provencal. His education did not stop there. Ten years 
or so later, when he came to write the Banquet, he was not only an ex- 
pert in scholastic philosophy and astronomical and physical science, but 
also a good Latinist, acquainted with the philosophy of Cicero and Seneca, 
the history of Livy and Paulus Orosius. If we pass on ten or fifteen 
years more, to the period when Dante, some forty or forty-five years old, 
was engaged on the final redaction of the Divine Comedy, we find that 
he has further increased his store of theology and of medieval philosophy 
and science, and has added also some ancient Latin authors, such as Pliny, 
Solinus, Valerius Maximus, and especially the epic poet Statius. Most 
of Aristotle he acquired, first through St. Thomas, then directly in a 
Latin version ; and a little of Plato he found translated. He never learned 
Greek or Hebrew, except a few words picked up from his authorities ; and 
he gives no indication of acquaintance with Spanish, German, or English. 
The expansion of his horizon by this long-continued and intense study 
could not fail to offer new possibilities in the way of themes and treat- 
ment. In St. Thomas Aquinas he came upon a definition of the theory 
of allegory, as well as the application of it to Biblical interpretation. And 
Boethius's Consolation of Philosophy furnished him with the figure of 
Philosophy symbolized as a majestic lady. Hence, no doubt, came the 
suggestion of Dante's lyrics in honor of Lady Philosophy, which were 
written, it would seem, just after the period of the Vita Nuova. As to the 
Vita Nuova, or New Life, a sort of spiritual autobiography in the form 
of a continuous commentary on thirty-one of the author's poems, Dante 
seems to have got the idea of that structure from some Provencal song- 
book — probably an edition of Bertran de Born wherein the lyrics are 
accompanied by a prose explanation which relates the career of the poet. 
The style of the prose, in the New Life, is distinctly flavored with the 
language of the Bible. The analyses of the poems show the influence of 
St. Thomas's commentary on Aristotle. For the Banquet, Dante adopted 
the general plan that he had used to such advantage in the New Life : a 
discussion of some of his own lyrics ; but here the proportion of prose 
to verse is far greater than in the earlier work. Boethius's Consolation 
of Philosophy afforded him an example of an extended philosophical 
treatise interspersed with poetry. In style and in method of exposition 
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Dante followed scholastic Latin models. So he naturally did, also, in his 
three didactic Latin works : the broadly planned but unfinished book On 
Vernacular Composition ; the compact and well-rounded argument on 
Monarchy ; the scientific lecture on the Problem of Water and Land. 
The last two dealt with questions debated in his day ; but the first, the 
Vernacular Composition, struck out in a new direction. Horace's Ars 
Poetica (Aristotle's Poetics was unknown) had to do with a very different 
kind of literature ; the Rhetorics of Aristotle and Cicero scarcely touched 
upon Dante's theme ; the linguistic treatises, in the language of southern 
France, known as the Provencal Donatus and the Explanation of Verse- 
Making, merely grazed the subject ; the big Provencal compendium of 
the art of versification, the Laws of Love, was not yet written. In this 
work, then, Dante showed himself an original investigator and a pioneer. 

Our author has left us also some letters on various subjects, mostly 
political ; one, however, is a message of condolence, one a little introduc- 
tion (apparently) to a canzone, and one (if it be his) accompanied the first 
canto of the Paradiso sent to Can Grande della Scala. This last, which 
is really a treatise of some length, deals with allegory, composition, and 
rhetoric. In these epistles — Cicero's letters being still inaccessible — . 
Dante followed the medieval style, with its pedantic language, violent 
figures, and rhythmical cadences. He contrived, nevertheless, to put into 
them something of his own. Two Latin eclogues complete the list of his 
Latin works; these have to do with personal matters — his preference 
for Italian and his use of it in his great poem, and his reluctance to leave 
Ravenna to visit Bologna, whither he was invited. The style is highly 
figurative and allegorical, so much so that it is hard to tell what the 
author is talking about. His method is based evidently on a study of 
Virgil's eclogues as they were interpreted in his day : namely, as poems 
fundamentally and intricately symbolistic. 

We come now to Dante's great poem, the Divine Comedy, the book 
which he knew to be his masterpiece, the crowning achievement of his 
life, his title to immortality among men. Apparently he intended, from 
the beginning, that his chief work should be a monument to the memory 
of Beatrice ; for at the close of the New Life, after describing in a sonnet 
the glory of his lady in Heaven, he proceeds to say : " After this sonnet 
there appeared to me a wondrous vision, in which I saw things that 
made me determine to write no more of this blessed one until I should 
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be able to treat of her more worthily. And to that end I am studying 
with all my might, as she truly knows. Wherefore, if it shall be the 
pleasure of Him by whom all things live, that my life endure for some 
years, I hope to say of her what never was said of any woman." It is 
(let us say) the year 1294; the place is Florence. Here we have a man 
twenty-nine years old, of considerable reading, who has won distinction 
as a lyric poet, and who feels himself capable of far higher flights in 
literature. What theme shall be chosen by such a man ? What theme is 
best adapted to satisfy his own artistic ambition and to perpetuate the 
name of his beloved, now a blessed soul in Paradise? What was the 
" wondrous vision " that flashed upon him, after he had composed the last 
sonnet of the New Life ? 

Some there are who think that Dante had selected his subject years 
before, when he wrote " Ladies who have intelligence of love," the first 
ode of the New Life, and the first poem of any kind after his conversion 
to platonic love and the " sweet new style." Now there is some ground 
for believing that he composed this canzone when he was about twenty-two 
or twenty-three. The second stanza of the ode runs as follows : 

An angel in the mind of God doth call, 

Saying : " O Lord, on earth there meets our eyes 
A wondrous virtue which doth hither rise 

Forth from a soul whose light doth climb anear." 
And Paradise, which lacketh naught at all 
Save only her, unto its Maker cries — 
And every saint — to bring her to the skies. 
Pity alone our earthly plea doth hear ; 
For God declareth of my Lady dear : 
" In peace, beloved spirits, suffer still 
That she for whom ye hope await my will 

Below, where some one her release doth fear, 
One who shall say in Hell : x O souls distrest, 
Mine eyes have seen the hope of all the blest. 7 " 

E che dira nelF Inferno : O malnati, 
Io vidi la speranza de' beati. 

{The Power of Dante, 192) 

At first sight, one would infer that the writer of these lines had already 
conceived the plan of a mystic journey through the world of the dead. 
If so, he radically altered his design ; for, in point of fact, in the Divine 
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Comedy ', he never mentions Beatrice in Hell. Supposing Dante had 
never written the Commedia, the closing verses of our strophe would 
naturally be understood as meaning simply that the poet (for I take the 
" some one " to refer to him) will proclaim his lady's name to the ends of 
the universe, even to the depths of Hell. The poem is couched in a vein 
of supreme hyperbole: Heaven is incomplete without Beatrice, the 
angels are clamoring for her ; her virtue awakens admiration on high ; 
Dante, who knows she is too pure for this world, will sound her praises 
down below. We need not assume any real apprehension of an early 
death for Beatrice — merely the general idea that earth does not deserve 
to keep her. Still less need we understand (as some have done) that 
Dante expects to be damned ; indeed, that possibility is precluded by the 
closing lines of the next stanza : 

God granteth her a grace that *s greater still : 
Who speaks to her, escapes eternal ill. 

Whether Dante, before the time indicated in the last chapter of the 
New Life, had any design of a supreme literary undertaking, remains, 
then, I think, an open question. Had he a plan or not, various possi- 
bilities were before him. Let us assume that, being a poet, he would 
inevitably make his masterpiece a poem. In northern France there were 
fine epics of war and chivalry, some of the stories of which, at least, had 
reached Italy. Dante knew the romance of Lancelot of the Lake, the 
book which Paolo and Francesca read together ; in his Hell he refers to 
the blow of King Arthur which slew the traitorous Mordrec ; and in his 
Paradise he compares the indulgently rebuking smile of Beatrice to the 
protesting cough of the Lady of Mallehault, at the interview of Lancelot 
and Guinivere. He knew Tristan as a great lover. He knew Achilles in 
the same role, and that hero's tragic end, as told in the Old French 
romance of Troy. The Aliscans he knew, the epic of William of Orange. 
And he knew how Roland blew his horn at Roncevaux. In De Vulgari 
Eloquentia he speaks of French as the language of "histories of the 
Trojans and Romans and the charming divagations of King Arthur." 
But he chose none of these themes. The epics and romances of southern 
France were probably unknown to him, but they would hardly have 
appealed to him more than those of the north. 

In northern France, in the thirteenth century, was produced that won- 
derfully popular allegorical, satirical, and didactic poem, the Romance of 
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the Rose, at least the first part of which was known to his elderly adviser, 
Brunetto Latini, who had lived in Paris. But whether Dante himself 
knew it, save by report, we cannot say. In his surely authentic works 
there is no trace of it, unless the white rose of his Paradise be intended 
as a counterpart of the red rose of the French romance. On the other 
hand, there was made, in his own time, an Italian abridged paraphrase 
of the poem, in the form of a sonnet sequence, of such admirable work- 
manship that some have attributed it to Dante himself. At any rate, he 
did not select a similar theme for his masterpiece. With the drama, 
religious and secular, which had developed in France, he shows no 
acquaintance ; nor was he acquainted, it would seem, with the Romance 
of Reynard the Fox ; nor with the pretty tale of Aucassin and Nicolette. 
Nothing that he knew in French literature prompted him to imitation, 
and no work on a large scale in the literature of Provence. 

This being the case, he might conceivably have turned to Latin. 
Petrarch, a generation later, based his chief hope of fame on a Latin epic, 
the Africa, dealing with Scipio Africanus. Dante, too, might have at- 
tempted a history in " grammatical " verse, on the pattern of Virgil or 
Lucan. Possibly — since he perhaps had read some of Seneca's plays 

— he might, like his contemporary and fellow-countryman Mussato, have 
tried his hand at a Latin tragedy. But his ambition lay in another direc- 
tion. Had he known them, some of the late and medieval Latin poets 

— the allegorical ones — might have offered him a more congenial model : 
Prudentius, with his SouPs Battle ; or Alanus de Insulis, with his Anti- 
claudian and his Nature's Lament. For Dante loved allegory, and his 
bent was strongly religious and didactic. His didactic impulse, so mani- 
fest in the Banquet, led him to explore encyclopedic works, from Pliny 
through St. Isidore to the Treasure of his elderly friend, Brunetto Latini. 

Now this same Brunetto, who, after a sojourn in France, spent the 
latter part of his life in his native Florence, where he was a very promi- 
nent citizen, wrote not only his Treasure in French prose (one of the 
most highly prized of all encyclopedias), but also a little Treasure in 
Italian verse, which was a combination of instruction and allegory, and 
was worked out, furthermore, in the form of a journey. Lost in a strange 
wood, the author, coming to his senses, encounters the beauteous Dame 
Nature, who bestows on him much precious information. After travers- 
ing a wilderness, he reaches the Land of Virtue; but, not content, he 
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pushes on to the Land of Pleasure, where he falls under the dominion 
of Love, whose code is there expounded. Snatched from danger by 
Ovid, purified by penance, he goes back to the wood in search of the 
Liberal Arts. Many countries he crosses, never stopping until he rides 
to the top of Mt. Olympus, where he meets the venerable sage, Ptolemy. 
Here the narrative breaks off. It is not a high flight of poetry, but it is 
ingenious, and it imparts valuable knowledge under the cloak of an 
allegorical journey. In this poem, the Tesoretto, we probably have one of 
the first models for the Divine Comedy. Dante was certainly conscious 
of a great debt to Latini, whose soul he meets in Hell. " You, Master 
Brunetto, here ! " he exclaims. 

And he replied : " Be not displeased, my son, 
If old Latini follows thee a bit, 
And backward turns, and lets the band go on." 



" If favoring Heaven on all my wishes smiled," 
I answered him, " I earnestly would pray 
You were not yet from human life exiled. 

For memory, now a sorrow, keeps alway 
Your kindly image, dear and fatherly, 
When in the world above, from day to day, 

You taught me how to win eternity. 

How great my gratitude, while I shall live, 

J T is meet my words make all mankind to see." 

(Dante, 267-268) 

Other journeys, legendary or symbolical, Dante must have drawn upon, 
particularly expeditions to the Earthly Paradise — such as the tale of 
three monks who found the Garden of Eden at the top of a mountain 
a hundred miles high, or the famous Navigation of the Irish monk, 
St. Brendan, who discovered the Isle of the Blest. From a different 
kind of legend Dante derived far more — the story of visions of the 
other world. Of these there were many, from the fourth-century Apoca- 
lypse of St. Paul down to Dante's own time. From them, and also from 
Virgil, he got many details for his Hell ; but the logical arrangement of 
it is his own invention. 

The vision, the journey, the compendium of knowledge — all these 
types are fused together and invested with allegory. But we have not 
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yet found the real spirit, the soul of Dante's theme. The Divine Comedy \ 
like the New Life, is first and foremost a psychic autobiography ; it is a 
record of awakening from sin, of remorse, of reformation, of discipline, 
of purification, of religious contemplation, and of union of the soul with 
God. Had Dante a model for a work of this nature ? He had ; and 
he names it in his Banquet, in the passage which states the conditions 
under which it is legitimate to speak of one's self. " The second," he 
says, "is when, by talking of one's self, very great assistance is rendered 
to others in the way of teaching. And this reason impelled St. Augustine 
to speak of himself in his Confessions-, for in the progress of his life, 
which was from bad to good, from good to better, and from better to 
best, he has given us an example and a lesson, which else could not have 
been had from so true a witness." 

Inwardly a spiritual confession, outwardly an allegorical journey in the 
form of a vision, with much incidental doctrine, the Commedia blends 
these several types into one, and a new theme is created — a theme 
which the poet clothes with all the splendors of language and imagination. 
Truthfully could Dante say, in his Paradise : 

L' acqua che io prendo giammai non si corse. 



